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Reading First and Early Reading First: 
Background and Funding 



Summary 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), including the Reading 
First and Early Reading First programs, is being considered for reauthorization by the 
1 10 th Congress. Both reading programs were originally authorized by the No Child 
Left Behind Act (NCLBA) of 2001 (P.L. 107- 1 10). Reading First and Early Reading 
First were authorized at $900 million and $75 million, respectively, for FY2002 and 
such sums as may be needed for the succeeding five fiscal years. 

In FY2008 Reading First funding was cut by over $636 million in response to 
criticisms of the program’s administration. FY2008 funding for the program is 
$393,012 million. Early Reading First funding was also cut (but by a much smaller 
percentage). Its funding for FY2008 equals $1 12.549 million. The Administration 
has requested FY2009 funding of $1 billion and $1 12.549 million, respectively, for 
the two programs. 

Reading First and Early Reading First were created to broaden and expand 
existing reading programs to address concerns about student reading achievement 
and to reach children at younger ages. The Reading First program includes both 
formula grants and targeted assistance grants to states. For FY2002 and FY2003, 
100% of funds, after national reservations, was allocated to states as formula grants. 
States are allocated funds in proportion to the number of children, aged 5 to 17, who 
reside within the state from families with incomes below the poverty line. All states 
receiving funds will receive at least one-fourth of 1% of the funds distributed to the 
states. Beginning with FY2004, 10% of funds in excess of the FY2003 appropriation 
or $90 million, whichever is less, was to be reserved for targeted assistance state 
grants; however, the first targeted assistance award was delayed until FY2005 in 
order to allow more states to have sufficient data to meet the requirements for receipt 
of the award. 

The Early Reading First Program is a competitive grant program with awards 
not to exceed six years. Local Educational Agencies (LEAs) eligible for Reading 
First grants, and community-based organizations (CBOs) serving preschool-age 
children, or combinations of one or more LEAs and or CBOs, may apply for these 
grants. This program, among other things, supports professional training, and 
provides preschool-age children with greater opportunities for exposure to high- 
quality language and literature-rich environments to build pre-reading skills. 

This report will updated in response to legislative developments. 
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Reading First and Early Reading First: 
Background and Funding 



Introduction 

The Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), including the Reading 
First and Early Reading First programs, is being considered for reauthorization by the 
110 th Congress. Both reading programs were originally authorized in the last 
reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), by the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLBA). This report summarizes the major 
provisions of these two programs, and will be updated in response to legislative 
developments. 

During consideration of the last ESEA reauthorization, President Bush proposed 
a major reading initiative titled “Reading First,” with funding for this new initiative 
at $5 billion over five years. The major components of the President’s proposal were 
to 

• conduct diagnostic testing of children (K-2) to determine those who 
need reading help; 

• require reading curriculum funded under this initiative to use 
scientifically based reading instruction; in particular- by drawing on 
the research on reading conducted by the National Reading Panel; 

• fund training for teachers of grades K-2 in how to teach reading; 

• provide extra help in reading to those children in grades K-2 who are 
not reading at grade level; and 

• conduct ongoing reading assessments for students in grades 3-8 and 
link them to an accountability system for states. 

The reauthorization of the ESEA in P.L. 107-110 incorporated much of the 
Administration’s reading proposal. The NCLBA authorized Reading First at $900 
million for FY 2002, and such sums as may be necessary for the succeeding five fiscal 
years. Early Reading First was authorized at $75 million for FY2002 and such sums 
as may be necessary for the succeeding five fiscal years. Other literacy programs 
consolidated into this new Part B include Even Start (formerly in Title I Part B of the 
ESEA), 1 and a new program to assist school libraries, titled “Improving Literacy 
Through School Libraries.” 2 In addition, in 2005, a new reading program for 
adolescents, Striving Readers, was authorized by the FY2005 Appropriations Act 
under ESEA Title I Part E, demonstration authority. 



1 CRS Report RL33071, Even Start: Funding Controversy, by Gail McCallion. 

2 CRS Report RS2 1284, Improving Literacy Through School Libraries , by Bonnie Mangan. 
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In contrast with its predecessor, the Reading Excellence Act (REA), 3 which 
provided a one-time-only competitive grant to states, the Reading First program 
includes both formula grants (employing a poverty formula) and targeted grants for 
states. Additionally, Reading First and Early Reading First are authorized at higher 
levels than the REA, with a total first year authorization and appropriation for both 
programs of $975 million. The REA was funded at $286 million in its third and final 
year of federal funding, FY2001. In addition, unlike under the REA, all states will 
receive a share of Reading First funds. 

Reading First and Early Reading First, as well as their predecessor, the REA, 
were created to broaden and expand existing reading programs to address concerns 
about student reading achievement and to try and reach children at younger ages. 4 
The most recent (2005) National Assessment of Education Progress (NAEP) data 
indicate that many 4 th grade students are not proficient readers. 5 These data indicate 
that only 31% of 4 lh graders were at or above the proficient level. For 4 lh graders 
eligible for free/reduced-price lunches, only 16% were at or above the proficient 
level. 



Reading Research 

Reading First and Early Reading First were drafted with the intent of 
incorporating the latest scientific understanding on what works in teaching reading. 6 
In this regard, two influential research reports on reading are frequently cited by 
practitioners and policy makers working on reading issues. In 1998, the National 
Research Council (NRC) published a report titled Preventing Reading Difficulties in 
Young Children. The NRC report examined skill and environmental factors that 
facilitate acquisition of reading skills; it did not explicitly investigate how those skills 
could be transferred to classroom settings. The NRC report concluded that (1) early 
exposure (in the home and in school) to language and books is critical; (2) effective 
reading instruction requires well trained preschool and elementary school teachers; 
and (3) elementary school teachers should include all of the following components 
in reading instruction: alphabetics, reading sight words, techniques in sounding out 
letters and words, and achieving fluency and comprehension. 

In 2000, the National Reading Panel (NRP) issued a report titled Teaching 
Children to Read. The NRP was convened by the National Institute of Child Health 



3 CRS Report RL30663, The Reading Excellence Act: Implementation Status and Issues, 
by Gail McCallion. 

4 For a discussion of Reading First implementation issues see CRS Report RL33246, 
Reading First: Implementation Issues and Controversies, by Gail McCallion. 

5 “Students reaching this level (proficient) have demonstrated competency over challenging 
subject matter including subject-matter knowledge, application of such knowledge to real- 
word situations, and analytical skills appropriate to the subject matter.” The National 
Education Goals Panel, [http://nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/]. 

6 CRS Report RL32145, Early Intervention in Reading: An Overview of Research and 
Policy Issues, by Gail McCallion. 
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and Human Development (NICHD), with the consultation of the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED), in response to a congressional charge to review the literature on 
reading and use it to assess the effectiveness of different techniques for teaching 
reading, and whether these techniques were ready to be applied to classroom settings. 
The NRP research was intended to build on the earlier research conducted by the 
NRC. 

The NRP conducted a literature review of studies that met “rigorous scientific 
standards in reaching conclusions.” The following instructional topics were examined 
by the NRP: phonemic awareness and phonics; fluency; comprehension; teacher 
education and reading instruction; and computer technology and reading instruction. 
The NRP limited its selection of topics because the volume of reading research was 
too extensive for examination of all potential topics. The selected topics were chosen 
based on the NRP’s assessment of issues central to reading instruction and 
achievement, and based on input received from public forums. 

The NRP has been criticized by some for its omission of other topics. In a 
minority view attached to the NRP report, one panel member argued that the NRP 
early on in its decision making effectively excluded: “any inquiry into the field of 
language and literature”; and that the research examined by the NRP would be “of 
limited usefulness to teachers, administrators, and policymakers because they fail to 
address the key issues that have made elementary schools both a battleground for 
advocates of opposing philosophies and a prey for purveyors of ‘quick fixes.’” 7 

The NRP majority, however, stated that it does not view its research as 
exhausting all reading topics that need study; rather, it noted that it believes further 
research on reading instruction, including research that examines qualitative data, is 
needed: “[T]he Panel identified areas where significantly greater research effort is 
needed, and where the quality of the research efforts must improve in order to 
determine objectively the effectiveness of different types of reading instruction.” 8 

In summarizing the implications of its work for the teaching of reading, the NRP 
noted that not all the areas it investigated contained sufficient data to reach 
conclusions; however, it did find that the data supported the following conclusions: 

• Systematic phonics instruction (the teaching of a planned sequence 
of phonics elements) is effective for children in grades K-6, and for 
children who are having difficulty learning to read. Systematic 
phonics instruction was found to be so successful that the NRP 
recommended it as appropriate for routine classroom instruction. 

• Phonemic awareness (teaching children to associate phonemes with 
letters) is a crucial building block for phonics. 9 



7 Report of the National Reading Panel: Reports of the Subgroups, Minority View of 
Joanne Yatvin, 2000. 

8 Report of the National Reading Panel, Executive Summary, p. 21. 

9 Phonemes are the smallest units of spoken language (the word go, for example, consists 
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